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PER ADVENTURE. 

I am thinking to-night of the little child 
That lay on my breast three summer clays, 

Then swiftly, silently, dropped from sight, 
While my soul cried out in sore amaze. 

It is fifteen years ago to-night ; 

Somewhere, I know, he has lived them through. 
Perhaps with never a thought or dream 

Of the mother-heart he never knew ! 

Is he yet but a babe ? or has he grown 

To be like his brothers, fair and tall, 
With a clear bright eye, and a springing step. 

And a voice that rings like a bugle call ? 

I loved him. The rose in his waxen hand 
Was wet with the dew of my falling tears ; 

I have kept the thought of my baby's grave 
Through all the length of these changeful years. 

Yet the love I gave him was not like that 

I give to-day to my other boys, 
Who have grown beside me, and turned to me 

In all their griefs and in all their joys. 

Do you think he knows it ? I wonder much 
If the dead are passionless, cold and dumb ; 

If into the calm of the deathless years 
No thrill of a human love may come ! 

Perhaps sometimes from the upper air 
He has seen me walk with his brothers three ; 

Or felt in the tender twilight hour 
The breath of the kisses they gave to me ! 

Over his birthright, lost so soon, 

Perhaps he has sighed as the swift years flew ; 
O child of my heart ! you shall find somewhere 

The love that on earth you never knew ! 

— J aim C. R. Don: 
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Ebenezer Elliott, the "Corn-Law Rhymer," as 
he loved to be called, is not so well known in this 
country as he deserves to be, although, some years 
ago, a Philadelphia house published an edition of his 
poems, which introduced him at once to the most cul- 
tivated people among us, and won for him both their 
esteem and admiration. Popularly speaking, how- 
ever, he is nearly out of court, and the mention of 
his name brings with it no response from the com- 
mon heart. We regret this all the more, because he 
was emphatically the Poet of the People; and, during 
a long life in the land of "palaces and paupers," he 
never for a moment lost sight either of his own mis- 
sion, or of the wrongs and sufferings of the poor, 
"whom," says James Montgomery, "if not always 
wisely, I at least dare not say that he loved too well." 
How indeed could he ? He sprang from the people, 
and dwelt among them to the last — identifying him- 
self with all their movements for education and a 
larger liberty, sympathizing with them in their sor- 
rows, troubles and sufferings, as well as in the few 
rejoicings that fell to their lot; and a large number 
of his best descriptive pieces, and his most touching 
and pathetic verses, are devoted to their weal and 
encouragement. 

In this country we. can hardly understand these 
things — nor why there should possibly be any need 
for the poor mechanic and factory worker to have a 
self-appointed Poet Laureate to sing for them — to 
flood them with great and ennobling ideas of freedom 
and of virtue, while he denounced their oppressors. 
This country is, happily, the Paradise, and England, 
unhappily, is the Purgatory of labor. In the most 
prosperous times the ordinary English artisan does 
not receive as much wages in a week as the American 
receives in a couple of days ; and it is no uncommon 
thing, as I can sorrowfully testify, for thousands to 
be broken upon the wheel of starvation every other 
day, during periods of commercial disaster. 

It was the knowledge of this fact, and the dreadful 
sufferings which Elliott himself witnessed, for many 
years, in the great overgrown village of Sheffield, 
which finally stung him into open revolt, of song and 
speech, against the working of the "iniquitous Corn 
Laws," which, as he most devoutly believed, were the 
chief, if not the only cause of the continual depres- 
sions in trade, and the consequent miseries of the 



working classes. He resolved, therefore, to fight 
against these laws, in the interests of humanity; for 
he knew if they were once abolished that bread would 
be cheap, and flesh and blood dear — thus reversing 
the old order — and that a free trade with all nations 
would entail a blessing upon all nations, and lay the 
foundations for universal peace and amity, as well as 
a world-wide Christian civility. 

It is curious that, although there is no recent col- 
lection of poems, either in this country or in England, 
which does not contain specimens of Elliott's best 
! descriptive pieces ; yet ever)' one of these able and ju- 
dicious editors has ignored the "Corn-Law Rhymes," 
as if the taint of politics had vitiated the poetry ; as 
if politics, indeed, could not be exalted into the re- 
gions of poetry, even when an artist so confessedly 
skillful as the " Corn-Law Rhymer " had the handling 
! and the fashioning of them. But it is all a mistake. 
1 1 will venture to say, that there are few modern 
poems so full of power, melody, and brilliant diction 
as the " Rhyme " which first brought him into promi- 
nent notice, and which he calls " The Ranter." The 
present Lord Lytton.^.rSir Edward Bulwer, chanced to 
get possession of the "Corn-Law Rhymes," including 
this piece, when the book first appeared, and was so 
utterly astounded by the genius and art which they 
displayed, that he resolved to call the attention of the 
Poet Laureate, Robert Southey, to their " extraordi- 
nary merits." Elliott had previously published three 
or four regularly mounted poems under his own name, 
and they fell dead from the press. Little or no notice 
was taken of them ; and although, as Southey says, 
they were full of talent, and that the higher he 
pitched his keys the better he succeeded ; and, fur- 
ther, that there were passages in them which have, 
perhaps, no superior ; yet, while writing these elabo- 
rate poems, he was merely preparing himself to be- 
come an artist, and was not at that time a master of 
composition, but "an aspirant," although he says 
there " are few in the three kingdoms, and America 
to boot, who can write as well " as Elliott, " when he 
writes his best." But he adds, justly enough, that the 
best of these " are full of heterogeneous materials, like 
the image of the King of Babylon's dream, and the clay 
and the brass are in greater proportion than the pre- 
cious metals." Bulwer was misled by the authorship 
of the " Corn-Law Rhymes," which professed to be 
written by a mechanic, and he introduced them to the 
Laureate by a well written and eloquent letter in the 
New. Mo7ithly Magazine, believing at the time that 
the author was an uneducated man. He says in it, 
that he does not know if the author be young or old, 
but if the former, then he has given evidence of a 
talent, such as very few, even in this age — an age 
wronged and unappreciated — could hope to aspire to. 
I have spoken thus in detail, because the history 
of these " Rhymes " is as little known as the "Rhymes " 
themselves, which last are so worthy of being known. 
1 should like, before making any quotations from 
them, to give, if possible, a picture of the workmen's 
homes, as the)' existed in Elliott's time, that the poems 
might be understood better. Old Country men will 
understand them well enough, but our own American 
workmen will hardly comprehend them without that 
picture preface. Imagine, then, a great sprawling 
village ; the outskirts wide open fields, extending to 
the contiguous moors, and watered by becks, with 
many beaten paths on their banks, and intersecting 
the fields far and near ; while in the background 
loom the blue, dumb mountains, and all the mighty 
distance between them and these outskirts is covered 
with broom and heather, with many a romantic ravine 
intervening, through which rolls many a beautiful 
rivulet, every one of which Elliott has celebrated in 
his poems. It is the most wild, savage, barren, and 
yet the most beautiful, and here and there the most 
sublime land-roll of scenery which is to be found in 
Yorkshire. The smoke of blast-furnaces, and the 
rattling and creaking of numerous mill-wheels, salute 
you long before the outskirts are reached ; and the 
curious visitor may enter the precincts of the grind- 
ers' shops, and see the process of the steel manu- 
facture into all kinds of cutlery. Here is a row of 
men in their shirt sleeves, black with soot and sweat, 
fashioning long blades of steel into knives, and mak- 
ing the air dissonant with the harsh grating and 
almost shrieking of the metal upon the grindstones. 
The grinders are the best paid of all men connected 
with the trade, making in four days' work, which is 
all they will do, from four to five pounds a week. 
The unskilled workmen hardly make enough to keep 
body and soul together, and these are the men who 
suffer, with their wives and children, so fearfully when 



there is any suspension of work. Their homes, at the 
time I am now speaking of, were mere hovels — an old 
deal table, a couple of broken chairs and a three- 
legged stool constituting their chief household fur- 
niture in the "room." A black iron pot hangs from 
a horizontal iron bar in the chimney, and, in good 
times, there is generally a good fire under it; in bad 
times none at all, and no food. A bed of straw in a 
canvas sacking is all they have to sleep on ; and par- 
ents and children often sleep in the same bed when 
it is possible. When work is plentiful, there is, at 
supper time — say from about six o'clock to half-past 
— the odor of roast pork on the air from scores of 
these miserable dwellings ; and barefooted children, 
half naked, roll about the dusty sidewalk, or squat on 
the threshold, eating huge lumps of bread, which they 
throw away as soon as their appetites are appeased. 
This waste is so common and universal, that I have 
tracked the same all over the neighborhood. But 
when there is no work, and the poor bread-winner 
for the family has to depend upon the charity of those 
who may chance to be employed, or upon the towns- 
people, there is no waste then. Every crumb is 
hoarded, but often to no kind of purpose, and there 
is nothing for it but starvation. Children die when 
there is no food for them to eat, as well as grown-up 
people ; and here is one of Elliott's pieces over a 
starved child, killed by the Bread Tax, as he said : 

SONG. 

Where the poor cease to pay. 

Go, loved one, and rest. 
Thou art wearing away 

To the land of the blest. \f 

Our father is gone 

Where the wronged are forgiven. . 
And that dearest one, 

Thy husband, in heaven. 



No toil in despair, 

No tyrant, no slave, 
No bread tax is there 

With a maw like the grave ; 
But the poacher, thy pride, 

Whelmed in ocean afar, 
And his brother, who died 

Land-butchered in war ; 



And their mother, who sank 

Broken-hearted to rest ; 
And the baby, that drank 

Till it froze on her breast ; 
With tears'and with smiles 

Are waiting for thee, — '-"'; '"* 

In the beautiful isles, ' 

Where the wronged are the free. 

IV. 
Go, loved one, and rest 

Where the poor cease to pay ! 
To the land of the blest 

Thou art wearing away ; 
But the son of thy pride 

Shall yet stay with me, 
And poor little Jane, 

Look sadly like thee. 

One more example, and I will turn from Elliott's 
poetry to Elliott himself. 

SONG. 

Child, is thy father dead ? 

Father is gone ! 
Why did they tax his bread? 

God's will be done ! 
Mother has sold her bed ; 
Better to die than wed ! 
Where shall she lay her head ? 

Home we have none ! 

Father clammed twice a week, 

God's will be done ! 
Long for work did he. seek ; 

Work he found none ! 
Tears on his hollow cheek 
Told what no tongue could speak ; 
Why did his master break? 

God's will be done ! 

Doctor said air was best, 

Food we had none. 
Father, with panting breast, 

Groaned to be gone ; 
Now he is with the blest — 
Mother says death is best ; 
We have no place of rest — 

Yes, ye have one ! • 

Bulwer's introduction of these poems to the public, 
through the New Monthly Magazine, soon gave them 
a wide popularity. They appeared in a paper cover, 
price nine pence ; and the presumption was that the 
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writer was an " uneducated " mechanic, because he 
signed himself a mechanic. But Bulwer should have 
looked deeper than the skin, and have been too know- 
ing to have let those " Rhymes " pass muster as the 
workmanship of a journeyman. They are often mas- 
terpieces of art, and there is no art which requires so 
long an apprenticeship to its mastery as this " beg- 
garly art of poetry." So said both Southey and Elliott, 
and the only wonder is, that Bulwer could not see 
it. The world, however, soon recognized the kind of 
stuff whereof they were made ; Sir John Bowring, 
William Howitt, and all the leading reviews and mag- 
azines praised them highly. But the crowning glory 
of all, for Elliott, was the grand and beautiful criticism 
which Thomas Carlyle wrote of their merits in the 
pages. of the cruel old Quarterly Review. It is, per- 
haps, the finest effort of its kind since the wonderful 
prose-poem on Burns. In a letter to this present 
writer, speaking of Elliott, he says : " I find Elliott's 
letters very notable ; a genuine piece of original man- 
hood, terribly provoked, thwarted, perverted, poor 
soul, as all such are, by the foul elements he was 
sent to live and grow in." 

And now the reader who is not acquainted with his 
history will be glad, perhaps, to learn some tidings of 
his early life and subsequent battle with the world. 

Elliott was born at the New Foundry, Masboro', in 
Rotherham parish, near Sheffield, on the 17th of 
March, 1781, and was well nigh smothered before he 
had been in the world a quarter of an hour. The 
stupid nurse had stowed the little hero- away in an 
open drawer, which was presently closed by another 
person, who did not notice the contents ; and the 
child was missing for some minutes, and could not be 
found. Be sure there was consternation enough, and 
an outcry sufficiently alarming both to the young 
mother and the household. . Fortunately he was soon 
rescued from his perilous situation, by the same hands 
which had placed him in it, and restored to his mother. 
Fifty or sixty years afterwards this child repealed 
the odious Corn Laws. His father was an incorrigi- 
ble Jacobin, and a hyper-Calvinist, and men called 
him Devil Elliott. His ancestors, he says, were bor- 
der thieves who lived upon the spoils which they 
seized both from English and Scotch ; and I have 
heard, from what should be very good "authority, that 
one of these outlaws was ;caught napping upon an oc- 
casion of considerable? interest to society, and was 
thereupon seized and hanged by the neck to an oak 
tree. Devil Elliott used to hold forth in his own house 
every Sunday morning, and proclaim his tremen- 
dous doctrines of ultra-Calvinism. He preached, also, 
to a Tory town and people, George Washington and 
Bunker's Hill ; and how his Majesty's forces whipped 
the rebels on the occasion of the memorable battle 
which goes by this latter name. He even had Wash- 
ington's portrait framed and hung up in his little par- 
lor, which was like the cabin of a ship in form, and 
annually painted green. The poet's mother was a 
gentle, delicate woman, unobtrusive, sweet and mod- 
est as a violet, to use the words of the poet's son, 
Francis — and Elliott partook of the nature of both 
parents. He was as sensitive as' the plant so called ; 
and he relates that, at twelve years of age, he fell in 
love with a woman to whom he never spoke a word in 
his life, and whose voice he never heard ; yet, he adds, 
"if I thought she saw me, as I passed her father's 
house, I felt as if weights were tied to my legs." He 
was sent at an early age to Hollis Hospital School, 
but made no progress there, and he was transferred 
to Dalton School, two miles from Masboro', and had 
to walk there and back every day. He did not care 
a rush for the school, but he' cared a good deal for 
the beautiful scenery by the way. " At this moment," 
he says, " I see as vividly as if fifty years had not 
passed away since then, the kingfisher shooting along 
the Don waters as I passed schoolward through the 
Aldwark meadows, eating my dinner four hours before 
dinner time." And so Nature was revenged upon 
the schoolmaster, for she taught the boy her great 
mystic alphabet and deep symbol writing before he 
could either read a book or write a line. Elliott made 
no proficiency at this schobl, and declares that he was, 
to all intents and purposes, a lazy fellow and a dul- 
lard at his books. He used to play a perpetual kind 
of truanting in the woods of Thryberg Park, and steal 
ducks' eggs, mistaking them for those of wild birds ; 
and, as Shakspeare was taken (may be, and may be 
not) before • Sir Thomas Lucy for deer-stealing, so 
Elliott was taken before the Lady of the Manor 01 
Thryberg for his petty pilfering. And thereb5 r hangs a 
tale. His father resolved, after repeated school ex- 
periments, to take him into the founds ; and here he 



worked at low wages for years, doing as much hon- 
est labor as any other man on the premises. The 
men had a habit, as all such have, of drinking 
mighty cups of ale, morning, noon, and night, at the 
Yorkkeelman Inn, and Elliott took his share with the 
rest. But those green woods by the river Don 
haunted him, and he longed to go a-truanting once 
more. But as this was impossible, he contrived a 
little floating garden of mugwort and lady's bed- 
straw in the foundry yard, and delighted to see the 
shadows of the leaves reflected in the water. His 
imagination supplied all the rest, and it was a source 
of comfort and consolation to him. He was not sat- 
isfied with himself, however, anent the beer-drinking. 
He felt degraded by it ; and it so happened that call- 
ing one day at his aunt's, he fell upon " Sowerby's 
English Botany." The beautiful plates, he says, de- 
lighted him ; and he touched the mealy primroses 
actually believing that they were the genuine ar- 
ticles. His aunt taught him how to draw them by 
holding them to the light with a thin piece of paper 
before them. Finding he could draw them, " I was 
lifted all at once," he says, " above the inmates of the 
ale house at least a foot in mental stature." So the 
Yorkkeelman lost a good customer, and Nature got 
a. zealous servant and worshiper; for now he as- 
pired to botany and a Hortus Siccus, and was always 
in the woods gathering flowers and shrubs and beau- 
tiful leaves, and preparing them for his book. 

It was about this time that he read " Thompson's 
Seasons," with his brother Giles. The description of 
the polyanthus and auricula charmed him, and sug- 
gested to him the ambitious idea of " Botany in 
Verse ! " His first essay at poetry was an imitation 
in rhyme of Thompson's blank verse " Thunder- 
storm," in which he made the sheep scamper over 
the moorlands, after the lightning had killed them, 
because the inexorable rhyme would have it so ! 
But as he advanced in this culture, his deficiencies 
began to sting and torment him ; so he bought a 
grammar, and worked hard at it to little purpose. He 
could never learn a single rule — " although by reflec- 
tion and the supplying of elisions," he says, " I could 
detect and correct grammatical errors." The books 
he read at the time were lean and limited enough in 
their range, to wit : " Barrow's Sermons," all which, by 
the way, are admirable, and full of wisdom, truth, and 
beauty of thought and language ; " Ray's Wisdom of 
God," " Derham's Physico Theology," " Young's 
Night Thoughts," Hervey's most sublime " Medita- 
tions among the Tombs," whence came the sublime 
hymn, " Hark, from the tombs a doleful cry ! " 
" Henepin's Travels," etc. Shenstone became subse- 
quently a favorite author with him, but he loved 
Barrow, and says that Young taught him to condense. 
Some of the leading books of all time — the great mas- 
ter writings — then occupied him, and I find that Haz- 
litt and the Westminster Review were his favorite 
studies, which accounts for some peculiarities both 
in his thinking and expression. He complains in his 
autobiography, written for Tait's Magazine, that his 
memory sometimes fails him altogether, and yet at 
twelve he knew many parts of the Bible by heart, and 
could repeat at sixteen the first, second and sixth 
books of " Paradise Lost," without missing a word. 
He claims to have been newspaper taught, which is 
hardly true, although, no doubt, he got his politics 
partly from the daily papers, and his mastery of Eng- 
lish specially from the leaders of the Times. 

His first adventure into business was a failure. He 
went into the old concern with his father at a time 
when it was bankrupt, his son informed me, beyond 
redemption. He lost the last penny he had in it, and 
then had to seek an asylum for a time under the roof 
of his wife's maiden sisters. Here he beguiled his 
time in landscape drawing and in oil painting, until, 
weary of idleness and dependence, he began business 
again in 1 821, when he was forty years of age, on a capi- 
tal of £1 50 which he borrowed of the ladies just named. 
He was fortunate from the very outset, often making 
$100 a day without stirring from his counting-house, 
or even seeing the goods he disposed of. He man- 
aged at last to accumulate a fortune. His warehouse 
was the dingiest imaginable place — and he was cruel 
enough to pillory Achilles, Ajax, Shakspeare, and 
Napoleon in his back shop of Erebus and the C3 r - 
clops ; at least he put the busts of these worthies in 
this lost by-hole of trade ; and there they stood, 
each on his pedestal, looking with painful and weary 
eyes through the black bars of the purgatorial iron 
which imprisoned them. 

He lived in a beautiful villa at Upperthorpe, a sub- 
urb of Sheffield, and his time was spent in writing 



poems, in lecturing on poetry and politics, in making 
anti-Corn-Law speeches, and in helping the education 
of the workmen at the Mechanics' Institution. 

In 1837, he suffered with thousands of others by 
the panic of that time, and lost one-third of his earn- 
ings. He got out of it, however, with ,£6,000, after 
giving to his six boys a good education, and either a 
trade or a profession. He had two sons who were 
clergymen of the Church of England. He now re- 
tired to Hargate Hill, near Great Houghton, between 
Barnsley and Rotherham, where he built a substan- 
tial house, and surrounded it by a beautiful garden 
with fish ponds in the rear, and one of the finest 
views in the c.ountry from the top of one of his arti- 
ficial mounds of rocks, clothed with evergreen shrubs 
and many-colored flowers. There were some eleven 
acres belonging to the estate, and he grew all his own 
corn and cattle feed. It was a fox cover when he 
bought it. There was a tree on the estate which stood 
for the portrait of the Ranter's Tree, in the remark- 
able poem called "The Ranter," already alluded to. 
One summer's evening, when we were walking to- 
gether through the corn fields, we came suddenly 
upon it ; and the poet, who was then bowed down with 
the weight of long years of affliction, after pointing it 
out to me, and speaking of it affectionately as if he 
were talking about a Christian soul, said : " Under 
this tree I mean to be buried. Rotherham church- 
yard is full of corruption, and I could not rest there. 
I shall rest well enough here, and who knows but that 
I may feel the daisies growing over my head, and 
hear the soft winds of even murmuring there amongst 
the green grass." 

It was a beautiful home he lived in, walled all round 
with a high brick wall to which he had trained apri- 
cot, nectarine, and other fruit trees. The front door 
and windows were literally smothered with roses and 
honeysuckles, and his household consisted of Mrs. 
Elliott and her two daughters, a maid-servant and a 
man-servant. The latter took charge of the little 
pony — a dwarf which had lived nearly fifteen years in 
a coal mine, and now luxuriated in the best of every- 
thing, and all he had to do for it was to carry his 
master and mistress in the little chaise, every now 
and then, through the woods. A large Newfound- 
land dog, black as jet, completed the living creatures 
of the house, if we except the poet's favorite canary 
bird, whose cage door was always open, and who used 
to fly joyously round the room, how nestling among 
the flowers, and now resting its tender wings upon 
the head of the poet ; or else he would ensconce him- 
self upon the dinner or tea table, and if no crumb of 
cake or lump of sugar were offered him, he would go 
and peck somebody's hand tenderly, and thus invite 
himself in his pretty dumb way. 

I was invited to lecture on Elliott's poetry before 
the Leeds Literary and Mechanics' Institution, and 
told him so, asking him to contribute any informa- 
tion which might suggest itself as fit and proper. 
" Say," he replied, " that there is nothing remarkable 
about Elliott's appearance, except, perhaps, his gen- 
tle manners " (which was true). " He has neither a 
shoulder like a leg of mutton, nor a hinder end 
broader th'an a blacksmith's bellows. He is five feet 
seven inches high, and slimly rather than strongly 
made. His eyes are of a pale blue, mostly kind in 
their expression, but sometimes wild. His features are 
harsh and expressive and not unpleasing. If un- 
known, he would pass unnoticed anywhere." This 
was written October. 5th, 1848, and on the 7th of the 
same month I received the following: "What you 
have to say of me will not be complete without this 
addition which you can use or not : He is a politician 
and a poet. With his politics, you know, I have noth- 
ing to do here. Poets, you also know, are usually 
people who, having expressed in verse thoughts not 
fit or not good enough for prose, get pensioned, or 
die in the workhouse. It is a real distinction to the 
' Corn-Law Rhymer ' that in his gray hairs and in the 
land of palaces and workhouses he is not yet either 
a pauper, or a pensioner. Tired and comparatively 
poor, but self-sustained, like one who after hard la- 
bor reaches his home and rests, he sits on his own 
hill-top." 

Elliott died at the close of the year 1849. It was 
early on the morning of the 1st of December of that 
year, that he yielded up his brave spirit to God, in 
the presence of his sorrowing family. He was buried 
as he desired to be, in great privacy in the church- 
yard of the little village of Darfield. The tower of the 
church can be seen from the windows of the house, 
and forms a distinguishing feature in a landscape that 
was dear to his eyes. — January Searle. 



